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INTRODUCTION 



Project A.B.C. is a multi-site project serving new arrivals 
in three different high schools *in the^Bronx: Vietnamese (Chinese ' 
ethnics) at Theodore Roosevelt; Italians at Christopher Columbus; Cubans 
and Dominicans at John F. Kennedy. Th? project is coordinated out of 
the central Office of High 5chool Projects. 

. A"<1 Students in the project are foreign-born and use^their__- 



native language at home, participants' language and academic abiHties 
differ widely, but all Tack sufficient skills in English to function in 
a mainstream program.- * - ' 



i .-L : Project students'are incorporated into the schools' regular 
bilingual programs with Project *A.B.Cv supplying special resources 

• earmarked for them. The schools assign program students to appropriate 
class level SvsWi thin thieir E.S.L. sequences and native language arts 
instruction. Students also take content-area subjects in their native 

'languages* 

■ . ^ ■ ..... . • . , • • • . 

Program staff devoted much of the first year to organization;, 

the^,pro^ram did not becoriie, f ul ly operational ^ir\t^^ March 1982. The most 

.significant problems were the recruitment of Vietnamese-speaking teachers 

and timely identification of Italian-dominant students. ~. ' 



I. DEMOGRAPHIC CONTEXT , » > ' 

Project A^B.C. serves students who recently settled in three , 
ethnic neighborhoods which send their children to Br6n'*x high :s^^^^ ■ 
One area is in upper Manha^ttan just north of Dyckman Street , where many 
Cuban and Domi n i can fami 1 i es have sett 1 ed . . .' These students attend John 
F. Kennedy High School, whose total enr<)l Imeot of 5,458 is 45 percent 
Hispanic. The school 's attgndan^ce area extends from the area mentioned 
above (low-income) to th.e. Bronx west of Sedgewick Avenue through. Kings- , 
bridge (middle-inc'ome)Vo the city line and throughout. Riverdale (uppeY 
middle-class). The school has a substantial bili.ngual program; Project 
A. B.C. provides extra services needed by recent arrivals' targeted for that- 
prograTn. ^ ' , \, ■ « , - 

A second area ^is in the upper Bronx iTwH'e re a large number, of 
Indochinese began aWtv^ing in 1978/ This is a compact area where a 



church organizatiorl and^ several agenc 

— . • ■ • . • . o ■ ■ 



es provide special help to the 



Indochinese population. Two hundred students from' this. area attend <\ 
Theodore Roosevelt High School:} 125 Vietnamese; 85 Cambodians; and 20 
Laotians, Koreans, and Chinese./ Ropstevelt is a Title I school drawing 

its enrollment from. a low socio-econ6m'ic area. However, facilities such - 

... ■ ■ • ■ - / /.■■■/ '•• ■ . . : r -' ' ' ■ , 

as the Bronx Zoo, the Bronx Botanical Gardens, the, Fordham University 

■ • ■ " / 7 , 7 " ■ ■ ■.. ■ ■ ■ 

.campus,' and the nearby E/irico'Fermf Cultural Center lie within the immediate 
vicinity of the school. The/cultoral center is part of the -New York Ci^ 
public rtbrary system arid offers 'a large collection of books in Italian , 
and Spanish. ■ ■ ' / ' - \ 



The third areja lies to th^ east between the Bronx Pa^^ . 
Pelhami Bay Parkway, and extends frcm Parkchester Avenue on the 
Alton Avenue on the north. This 1s a low- to middle-income area, pre-* 
domirtantly Italian and some Jewish, whose students attei[ul Christopher 
Columbus High School . The school 's enrollment is more 'than one-thi rd 
Italian; approximately another third are blacks and Hi, spanics who come 
from the fringes of the ^attendance area. Families recently arrived frart 
Italy including a new Influx after the 1981- Earthquakes, settle in the 
area because they have relatives there'to ,hji3t them on arrival. This 
^support system alleviates some of the problems experienced by progfram 
pai:t1cipants at Columbus High School, as opposed to those at Kennedy 
and Roosevelt. . • 



■ : . II. UTUDEWT CHARACTERISTICS f 

Ajl'Prbject A.B.C;^ students are foreign-born and speak their 
^native language at home. In all three high schools involved, the student 
body as a whole speaks a variety of langua^s. Columbus and Kennedy 
students speak Korean, Greek, Russian, C||tn^ Vietnamese, French, 
Japanese, Hebrew, Serbo-Croatian, Cambodian, and Turkish, in addition 
to Italiain and Spanish, At Theodore RQpsevelt 500 of the 695 students 

in the bilingual program are Spanish speakers. Of the remaining 195 

' ' . ■ ■ ■ ' . ■ 1 ' 

students, 125 are Vietnamese and 70 speak Khmer or Laoli^ Fifty-three 

of the Vietnamese nationals are ethnic Chinese who ^1 so speak that 

1 anguage, , \ 

.« 

The following table gives breakdown of Project A,B,C,'"Students 
by country of origin. 



. '• ' . TABLE. r 

Number and Percentages of A.B.C. Students 
by School and Country of Birth 



School 


Ctfuntry of Birth 


Number 


Percent 


T. Roosevelt 


Vietnam 


119 


66.8 


C. Columbus 


Italy 


9 . 


5.0 


J.F.K. 


Puerto Rico ^ 


^' 3 


1.6 




Dominican Republic 


19 


10.6 




,Cuba 


12 


6.7 




Honduras 


• .-4 > 


2.2 




Guatemala 


1 


0.5 




' El Salvador ^ 


7 


3.9 




Colombia 


1 


0.5 




Ecuador 


3 


1.6 



— — — I ~ ~~ 

TOTAL 178 / . 100*0 . , 



/ .Two-thirds (66.8 percent) of all program students were born in 
Vietnam. These students attend Theodore Roo^eyelt High School. 

.Twenty-eight peVcent of the students were born 'in the Caribbean, 
Central or South America. They attend John F. Kennedy High School., 

.Five percent of the students were born ih^ Italy. All of these 
students attend Christopher Columbus High School. 

.None of the program students are United States-born., 

' Ihe composition of the student body in terms of sex and age 
varies by school and grade. Table "2 presents the distribution of students ^ 
by sex and grade as reported. > :^ 

-6- • ' ' ^ 
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• - ' • TABLE 2 

Number cind Percentages af Students by Sex and Grade 



Theodore Roosev61t High*School 



Grade 


Male 

'N 


Percent 

of 
Grade 


Female 
N 


Percent 
#of . 
Grade 


Total 
N 


' Colui 
Perc 
of fii 


1)n Total ;^ 

ent 

11 Students 


7 

9 . 


34 


53 


30 


47 


64 


1 


53 


10 


'28 


67 


U 


33 


42 


/. 


35 


11 


13 


87 


2 


13 ' 


. 15 


/ 


12 


TOTAL 


75 


62 f 


46 


38 


121 




100 



.Fifty-three percent of the program students at/Theodore Roosevelt 
High School are in grade 9. / 

.Sixty-two percent of all program students /a^t Theodore Roosevelt 
High School are males. / ' 

•The proportion of males to females t^nds to. increase with grade. 
Christopher Columbus High School 



10 


1 


100.0' 




1 


17 


11 


2 


100.0 




2 


33 


12 


1 


33 


2 


68 


3 


50 


-TOTAL 


4 • 


67 


2 


■< 33 


6 • . 


100 



.Data are reported for' only six -program students at Christopher 
Columbus High School. — 

.There a no female students served in grades 10 and 11. 



TABLE, 2 (continued) ' 

y : — 



-John F. Kennedy'High Schqol 



9 




69- 


5 


31 


16 


32 


10 


13 


54 ■ 


11 


46 


•24.* 


48 


11 


~4 


40 




60 


IQ 


'20 


TOTAL 


'28 


56 


22 ■ 


44 ' 


50 


100 



• Forty^eight percent of all program sttidents at John F. Kennedy . ' 
High School are in grade 1Q« 

•Males account for 56 percent of the total number of students at ^ 
this school. / - A ^ 

.Males account for 69 percent of the yv i.9 students, 54 percent / 
of the grade 10 students, and 40 percent of the grade 11 student?,, | 

■ ■ ■ ■ ' \. 

The > t diversity in student composition is mpst apparent 
in their distr^.-don by age and grade. Although they are all immigrants, 
thetr educational histories vary considerably. -Many,- especially the 
Vietnamese students, have suffered interrupted schooling, or because of a 
lack of educational opportunities in their countriej; of origin, have re- 
ceived fewer years of education than thei r. grade level would indicate. 

Table 3 presents the distribution of students by age and grade. 

Although' the number of students is quite different arjd therefore does 

/ ■ ^ ■ . . . • . . ■ , . ^ 

not allow safe comparisons,' note the disparity in the proportion of overage 

students' by schoffl. It is apparent that age is related to country of 

origin. Students who came from Vie^t nam comprise the largest proportion 

of students overage for their ^rade, whereas only one of six students 

• ■ ■ ■ 

born in Italy js. overage for hi §/her grade. 



' TABLE 3 

^ Number of Students by Age and Grade 
Theodore Roosevelt High School 




18 
19 
20 
21 



■ 16 



12 



27 
32 



22 



22 

Total 

Overage 
for % . 
Grade 



63 



42 



14 



119 



Number 


50 ^C' 


- 33 


12 • 


95 


Percent 


79.3 . 


75 


85.7 




• 80 



Note. Shaded boxes i ndi cate expected age range for the grade. 

.Of the Vietnamese-speaking program students at Theodore Roosevelt 
High School, 80 percent are overage for their gra^ei 

.The greatest proportion of overage students, is in grade 11 
(85.7 percent). The lowest proportion overage for their grade * 
is in grade 10 (75 percent). 

•The large proportion of overage"students is-related to the student 
population's history of education and migration. % 



TABLE 3 (continued) 
Number of Students by Age and Grade 
Christopher Columbus- High School 




Overage 
for ' 
Grade 



Number 






1 


■1 ■■. 


Percent 






. 33 


16.. 6 



Note. Shaded boxes indicate expected:, age range for the grade. 



.Of the Italian-speaking program students. at Christopher Columbus 
High School, only one (16.6 percent) Is overage for his/her grade. 



Ove/age . 
Stjtidents 



TABLE 3 (continued) ' 
Number of Students by Age and Grade 
John F. Kennedy High School • 




Ntiiber 


6 


3 


2 


11 


-Percent 


37.5 


12.5 


22.2 


22.4 



Note, Shaded boxes indicate expected age range for the grade. 



I .Twenty-two percent of the students are overage for their grade. 
Thi s is lower than' expected in»bil i ngual high school prpgratns 
. t 1n New York City. ^ 

[ .The highest proportion of overage students is found in grade 
! 9 (37.5 percent)... 



Project a/b.C. students vary in. academic ability/and- proficienc^ 
in Engl i Shi' Engl ish-l<ingu age ability among the Hispanic students at John 
F. Kennedy ranges from beginner to ju§t below transition level. Spanish- 
language ability ranges from remedial, to beyond hic|h schooj/'level. In 
the Vietnamese group Engl ish-language .ability is mpre limited; some, knew, 
no jrvglish' at all when they entered the school. On the otl'.er hand > the 
Vietnamese are strong in math and science; They are making progress in 
mainstream classes with the help of a paraprofessionaL They <lo well in 
beginning E.S,L. classes where memorization is essentf al , and jilso show a 
talent for analyzing- systems. No data are currently available, on thei r 
native-language ability since instruments to measuire such ability are ^ 
lacking. The program is in the process of developing such instrtJfli^^s 
for ojext year. 



..■ % ill. PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

■ '"r - • ■ .■ '■ ■ 

BACKGROUND AND OftiSANIZATION ^ . v_ 

' The Academit Bilingual Careers program (Project A. B.C. ) Was 
created to meet the heeds of^newly-arrived students* in the three par- 
ticipating* high schools. Roosevelt High School has a large bilingual 
Spanish program in the' Bronx but needed special help to accommodate the - . 
needs of the growing Vietnamese population. Similarly, Kennedy^High 
School found that special demands were placed on its existing bilingual__^ 
program by new Hispanic arrivals. Columbus High SchooVhad^.E*Srirr^and 
Italian classes in its curriculum, bat neededji&lp in organizing those 
classes into a formal bilingual^p.ro9rairrable to provide for the Italian 
students j/ho^^n^j^^ 

^- '"^ The projectis stated goal is to systematically explore' bil ingual 
careers under the' guidance of successful professionals, enabling students 
to acquire the practical skills needed in the working world. Recognizing 
that new arrivals 'at the high schoo^f level have little time left within: 
the school system. Project A.B.C. emphasizes a career orientation approach 
aimed at minimizing the time needed to understand the local economic 
system and. how bi lingual isili can aid in career development. 

' ' Project A.B.C. was funded in October 1981, when the project 
director began to work, with the schools on staff recruitment and student 
selection. The Ital ian and Spanish programs began operating in January 
1982; the Vietnamese/Chinese program began, in March. :.. 



Jhe project -is cdordinated out of the central Office of High 
School Projects under. the supervision of the program manager for the 
p.S.L. /Bilingual Unit. Project A. B.C. students are incorporated into 
each school's bilingual program. The^project gives bilingual program 
superyijoi^s- af^each school special resources geared to facilitate the 
'Tncorporation of project students into the larger program. 

Figure 1 presents the management design for the project wfTile 
Table 4 shows the staffing of Project A. B.C. within* each school. : 

TABLE'4 

Project A. B.C. in the Schools 





Project A.B.C. 
Titlfe VII Staff 


Schools' Bill 
Supervisor 


ngual Programs ' 
Staff Serving * 
Project Students 


Theodore 
Roosevelt 


Resource 
specialist 
(Vietnamese- 
speaking) 
Bilingual para- 
professional 


ASTsistant 
^ principal 
/ifi charge 

of bilingual 

programs 

• » ■ . 


■ ■ ■•■ 

13 Teachers 

8 Paraprofessionals 

1 Bilingual grade 

advisor 
1 Guidance counselor 


Christopher 
Coiumbus 

« - \\ 
*()..• 


Resource ^ 
specialist 
(Italian- . 
speaking) . 
Bilingual para- 
professional 
Bil,ingLial grade 
advisor 


Assistant 
principal in 
charge of 
foreign 
languages 


2. ,6 Teachers \:) ' '< 

1.8 Paraprofessionals 
fc ■ 


. \ .. 

John F. \ 
Kennedy V 

• ■ . \ . 

\ 


Resource "SpiBcial - 
list (Spanish- 
speaking) 


Assistant 
princii^al in 
charge of 
foreign / 
langiiages . 


15.8 Teachers * 
- 8 P'araprofessionals 

2 Guidance counselors 
1 Family worker 



One resource specialist divides her j;ime between Columbus and 
Kennldy. \ f 

\ ■ . —14— 



FIGURE 1 . 

. . ■ . ♦ 

Project and Management Design 



^OFFICE OF BILINGUAL EDUCATION 



T 



OFFICE OF HIGH 
SCHOOL PROJECTS 

E.,S.L. /BILINGUAL 
UNIT MANAGER ■ 



PROJECT A.B.C. 
COORDINATOR 



1 BILINGUAL GRADE ADVISOR. ,. 

•2 RESOURCE^ SPECIALISTS • 

3 BILINGUAL PARAPROFES€^ONALS 



HIGH SCHOOL DIVISION 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 



SUPERINTENDENT 
BRONX .HIGH SCHOOLS 



3 PRINCIPALS 
(C. COLUMBUS, -J.F.K; , T. ROOSEVELT) 



3 ASSISTANT PRINCIPALS 
IN CHARGE OF BILINGUAL PROGRAMS 



TEACHERS^ GUIDAMCE COUNSELORS , 
PARAPROFESSIONALS, AND FAMILY 
WORKERS SERVING PROJECT A.B.C. 
^STUDENTS 



'Note. The dotted line indicates communication. , Solid 1 ines indicate 
~" supervTjsipn. ' « 



FUNDING 

Instructional services and many of the supportive services for ' 
Students are funded with tax-levy 'monies. Title VII funds those suppor- • 
Jtive services gpared specifical ly to helping new arrivals and to establish- 
ing a career resource center at each site. The following two tables 
detail program funding sources. - \ ■ 



TABLE 5 - \ 

Funding of . Non-Instructional Positions 

• ■ 4 

■ I ' ■ 



<Function 


School 


Funding Sources 


Position «:- 


Administration 

and ' 
supervision 


Office of H.S. 
Projects 

Roosevelt 

Columbus 

Kennedy 


1 It le V 1 i 

•5 Title VII (not 
A rf r ^ 

.5 Tax levy 
Tax levy 

■ i 

Tax levy " 


1. Project 
1 Assistant 

principal lU 

chatrge of " 
bil< programs 
1 Assistant 

. principal in 

^ charge of 
b'il. program 
1 Assistant- 
prificipal in 
charge of bil. 
program 


Curriculum 
devel opment 


Roosevelt 

Columbus 

Kennedy 


ntie Vll 1 
Title VII ^ 
Title VM 


1 rxcsou rce a pec. ^ 
; 5 /Resource spec. 
.5 Resource spec. 


Supportive 
serv 1 ce5 


Roosevelt 
Kennedy v 


Tax levy 
Tax levy 
Title VII 

Title I/P.S.E.N. 
Tax leivy 
Title- VII 


1 Grade advisor 

.1 Guidance couns. 
.5 Resource spec. 
1, Grade advisor 

2 Guidance couns* 
1 Family worker 

.5 Resource spec. 


Staff 

development 


Roosevelt 

Columbus 
Kennedy 


Tax levy 

Title yi I " 
tax levy 


1 A.P. Conference/ 

worlcshop^ 
1 Resource spec. 
1 Asst. ^principal 


Parental and'^- ✓ 
commiinity 
involvement - 


Roosevelt . 

^Columbus. 
^Kennedy 


Tax levy 

Title VU 
Title VII 
Taxii-levy 
Title-VII 


Bili ^grade advisor 
.5 Resource sp^c. 
.5^ Resource spec. 

1 Family worker 
.5 Resource spec- 



' TABLE 6^ ' 
Funding of Ihstructjonal Positions 



Subject 


School f 


Funding Sources 


Teachers Paras 


E.S.L. 


Roosevelt 

Columbus 

Kennedy 


Tjitle I/P.S.EU., 
p/S.E.Nr 
' Title I/P.S.E.N. 
Tax 1 evy 


6 6 
1 1 

8.6 7 


Readi ng 
(English) 


Roosevelt 

Columbus 

Kennedy 


Tax levy 
Tax levy 

.{ti^ndled by E.S.L. 
personnel ) - : 


3 ^ 1 
.6 


Native' 

language 

arts 


Roosevelt 

Columbus 
Kennedy 


Tax levy 

Tax levy 

Title I/P.S.E.N. 

Tavlevy 


1 (not filled 
this year) 
.2 .2 

2.2 1 


Math j 


Roosevelt 

Columbus 
Kennedy 


Tax levy/Title VII 
(paraprofessional ) 
Tax levy 
Tax levy 


1.8 .4 


Social ' ! 
studies 


Roosevelt 

Columbus 
Kennedy 


Tax levy/Title VII 
(paraprofessional ) 
Tax leVy 
Tax 1 evy 


.6 .3 

.2 - .2 
1.8 


Science 


Roosevelt"" 

Columbus 
Kennedy 


Tax levy/Title VII 
(paraprof essribnal ) 
-Tax^l eyy 
Tax levy 


■ .8 " .3 

.2 .2 
.6 


Other 


Roosevelt 
Columbus \ 
Kenrredy ' 


Tax le)>y V 
Tax levy . 
Tax levy;^ 


"■■ .8 

.2 --^ ' .2 
. .4 



IV. INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT 

OVERVIEW 

The typical Project A. B.C. student is a recent arr;lva1 ijfho 
has been in the United States from a tew months to perhaps a year and ' 
a half; With the exception noted below, there was no problem identifying 
students for the program; they all need E.S.L. instruction and content- 
area instruction in their native languages. Placemervk tests deterrfiine ' 
at which level they will be placed within the program. . 

When the project began operating in the schools in January . 
-1982. alt participants had been selected except for the Italtan «*ntingent, 
whose selection was hampered by several difficulties whjch the program , 
was moving to overcome; 

The project is based on a uniform tractShg system fo6using on 
the students' career interests. E^ch school has a well -developed sequence 
of E.S.L. instruction appropri'ate to the needs of the sfchool program. 
The Spanish ^and Italian language arts programs are ia place. The' Vietnamese 
language arts program could not be properly staffed. this year, btit will , 
begin in September 1982. Content-area courses ip Spanish and Italian were 
taught by native-language teachers; classes for the Vietnamese were taught \ 
with the help of paraprofessionals. ^ ' 

Mainstreaming has not begun. It will be^done gradually on an 
indivi(Jual, basis after students have completed preparatory transitional 
courses within each program. /• ^ / / 



PLACEMENT AND PROGRAMMING 

* Sj'nce Project A. B.C. is intended for recent arrivals who obvious- 
ly lack proficiency in English, determining their eligibility for the; 
project is a straightforward process. - However, these students t^ke the 
. LAB test and are interviewed before official placement is made. 

At Roosevelt High School all Vietnamese students are placed 
^ in the bilingual program after taking English and math placement' tests. 
A beginners' program was established that typically included three periods 
of E.S.L. and when needed^ two periods of remedial math. (Most Vietnamese 
are doin^ well, in math.) The other two periods are filled by lunch arid 

^ gym. > . 

• . ~~ ■ 

At Kennedy High School, a student is given credit for previous 

schooling documented by records; when this dacumentation is available, 

' . . . ' -^^ ' ■ ' ■ . ' . 

he/she may be placed in tenth, or -eleventh grade. Placement tests for math 

and native-language literacy follow. The actual program for one incoming 

i>» ■ , ' ■ ■ 

Spanish-speaking student for the spring semester follov/s; although this, 
■student can read and write in Spanish, his literacy skills are limited. 



Period 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

;8 



S ubject 

— — ~ 

Math' lab fot R.C.T. 
Native language arts 

' . L U N G H 
Biology .2 

English-language skills 
English-language skills 
American history 
Volleyball 



Language 



Spanish 

Spanish ' 

Spanish 

English/E.S.Li 

English/E.S.L. 

Spanish 

English 
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Participants at Columbus High School are identified from LAB 
scores and previous academic records. Because the bilingual program 
itself is new and because Project A. B.C. o.nly started in January, 
identifying a full complement of 50 participants proved impossible. The 
situation became more difficult when the resource teacher doing most, of 
this work left and was not replaced until March. During this transition 
period, some students already placed in the prograjn left^ 



. Currently the project inv<^ves 12 students. The resource 
teacher is working on identifying prospective project participants for 
September by examining the school records of over 200 students in the 
Italian program. The Office of High School Projects is helping wi£h 
this task. Recruitment is also taking place in the feeder junior high 
schools and in the parochial schools. Seventeen incomifig students from 
J.H.S. 45 have already been identified and tested for the program. The 
school program offers classes in E.S.L. , Italian literature, and content-* 
area classes in Italian. ^ 

. Project A. B.C. is in the process of standardizing a tracking 

system for the students^n the project which consists of a contract first 

• '" " ,' ^ ■ ' . ■ . ' '■ 

discussed with, and then sighed by, the student, parent,^ and grade advisor. 

"» ■ 

The contract focuses on the student's career interest and will serve to 

ensure that each individual's yearly program is prepared with that interest 

* * •■ 

in mind. 

ENGLISH-LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION ° ' - 

* Roosevelt High School offers separate E.S.L. and reading sfe- 
quences, each containing five levels from beginner to advanced. Kennedy 
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High School offers an E.S.L. sequence of six levels which includes read- . 
ing. Students at the beginning level receive three periods of E.S.ti a 
day! ColumbiK High-School offers an E.S.L. sequence of three levels. 
Table 7 describes the full offerings at each school. 

«. • . ■ 

Classroom Observation 

Two E.S.L. classes were observed at Roosevelt High School. A 
beginning, lass^of thirty students had a majority of Spanish speakers of 
assorted nationalities and several Cambodians and Vietnamese. The teacher 

^ ■ ■ ■ . 

covered a lesson from L ADO 1 that required constant oral work— either 
by the whole class or by individuals. Two aides, one Cambodian and one ■ 
Vietnamese, worked with students in their respective language groups to 
help' them follow the lesson. No one^ seemed distracted by the different 
centers of activity and all students were actively participating in 
this rather Tively class. ' ■ 

' The other class observed was at the intenpediate level. The 

teacher p resented a 1 esson on superl ati ve ad jecti ves i n preparat.i on • 
for the CREST that included oral work, reading, and writing from LADO 3. 
There were two Vietnamese students in the class who were generally able 
:to follow the lesson although they occasionally required the help of a 
paraprofessional . * ^ 

NATIVE-LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION ■ 

Kennedy Hi gh School offers , f i fteen Spani sh-1 anguage a rts cl asses 
at three different Tevels. Project students take a Spanish literacy test 
when entering- the program to determine appropriate placement. 



Colunibus High School has two sessions of Italian language arts. 
Incoming students from Italy generally, have well -developed native-language 
skills and the course offered at Columbus is a survey of Italian literature 
covering the works of major Italian authors. ^ 

■ . i , • _ . ^ - ■* 

. V the Vietnamese language arts prog'^am at Roosevelt has not yet V 
been developed. The main obstacle was the inability to find a Vietnamese- 
speaking teacher properly certified by the New York City Board of Educa-. 
tion: at present there is no Vietnamese l icense granted -by ^the Bpard> 
of Examiners. However, there is a prospect for Septeimber of a Vietnamese- - 
Speaking teacher licensed in French. The contingency plan is to shift^^^^v^^^^^^^^ 



the 



current resource specialist, who is ^al so licensed in French, to the 



Vietnamese instructional position to teach both language arts aM s^^^^ 



content-area courses in Vietnamese. 



I Another problem affecting the development of this component 
1 s tjiat the school had° no way to measure nati ve-1 anguage ,abi 1 ity. This 
should be remedied by September 1982. / 

1 : Table 8 gives details of the native language arts component. 



^ ^ TABLE 8 

Instruction In Native Language Arts 



School 


level 

. Course I Fall Spring] 


Number of . . Average Curriculum 
CI asses ' Regi ster Materi al s 
Fal 1 Spri ng | Fall /^Spring I in Use 


Theodore 
Robsevelt 


No instruction in nativeManguage arts this year _ 1^ _ 


because 61 
speaking 1 


^inability t 
;eacher with 


:o riBcruit" a 
required Nev 


Vletnamese- 
r York City 


i cense* 


Christopher 
Columbus 


Italian 
Literature 

• > 


1 2 


1 1 


5 • 4 


Works of 
major 

Italian ' 
authors 


John F. 
Kennedy 


0 

Spanish 

Language 

Arts 

Bilingual 
Spanish 1 

Bilingual 
Spanish 2 


. 1 2 

- ■ / '• 

1 r 


/J...,. 8.. ', 

5 5 
2 2 


25- 25 . 

3.5 35 
35 35 





•All classes meet for five peH 

.A.B.C/ project students at Kennedy aU^^^^ 
of other bilingual programs. There 
more than the; total number of project students.^ 



CONTENT- ARE A INSTRUCTION S 

/ Kennedy High School has three tracks In Spanish covering math,- ;■: 
social studies, general science j' and blqloigy. The assistant^vprlnclpal ; ;• 
in (Charge of, the program is very- interested in adding* chenils try. Thes^ J- • 



In its first year, Cofumbus High School 's bilingual program 
offered four courses in Italian using Italian materials. All students 
targeted for Project A.B.C. attended these' classes. 

As mentioned in the previous section, Roosevelt High School 
did not have a Vietnamese-speaking classroom teacher this year; therefore, . 
it had 'no regular content-area instruction, as part of the program. Viet- 
namese-speaki ng paraprofessi onals Were'-assi gned to those mainstream classes 
in math, science, and social studies attended by Vietnamese students. 
The paraprofessionals worked in the classroom helping students follow 
the class and assimilated the material using Vietnamese* The school 
expects to have Vietnamese-sneaking teachers for the program in Septemberi 
At that time it plans to offer general science/biology and social studies 
one and two using an E.^.L. approach. Fal i semester cl asses wil 1 be 
taught using 80 percent Vietnamese and 20 percent English; spring semester 
classes will divide class time equally between the*«^lang?ages,. The students 
seem to be doing well/in math under the present arrarfgement* 

Table 9 gives details of the content-area instruction in the 
three schools, /. ' 

. ^ - I ' ^ ■■ ^- • ■ .- ■ "' ■ ■ \. ^' ■ ' ■■ ■■''■■^ ■■ ' ' • 

' ■■ ■ ♦ ■ " . . ■ . ' • 

TRANSITION • . ' , 

The established bilingual programs schedule transitional 

\ courses in thei r devel opmental sequences to prepare students for mai n- 

. streaming. At Kennedy High School, for example, some courses offered' . >. 

in the music, art, and social studies departments employ the E.S.L. 

approach. The material is covered using a specific tworlanguage comr , 

bi nation .that focuses on developing the English-language skills and 



TABLE 9 

Bilingual Instructional in Content Areas 



School 



Course 



Level 
Fall Spring 



Number of 
Classes " 
Fall Spring 



Average 
Register ' 
Fall Spring 



Theodore 
Roosevelt^ 



♦Math 
Math 
Math 
Math 
Science 
Social 
studies 



Remedi al 

1.2 

1.2.3 

1.2 

1.2 



3 
4 
2 
3 
2 



20 
34 
^5 
20 
20 

20 



Christopher 
Co1unH)us 



American 

History 

Biology 

Health 

science 

Economics 



1 .2 
2 



1 



1 



2 
1 



1 



8 
8 



10 



8 
8 



John F. 
Kennedy 



Math 

Algebra 

Gebmetry 

9th-year 

Social 

studies 

lOth-year 
Social 
^studies 

11th -year 

Social 

studies 

i2th-year 

Social: 

studiiBS 



R.C.T. prep. 

1 2 V 
1 \. ■ 



Basic 



2 
1 
2 

2 



2 
1 

2 

2 



35 
35 
35 



35 



35 



35 



35 
35 
35 



35* 



35 35 



35 



35 ' 



.^11 classe? meet a week. ' ^ 

\.AH class*es;are taught.. entirely in the rialive langu 
Roosevelt this is done through a paraprofessional, 

.A \ , ' 

- .-27- % . ' ' ' . 



vocabulary needed to handle the subject matter. . The science department, 
is planning to offer some E.S.L. sections next year. Mainstr^aming iis / 
gradual, depending on the students'' readiness. Students majl^e taking 
mainstream math^ but taking social studies in the bilingual program. 




fooseyelt- High School discovered that students are able to ^ 
function well in math with the help of the paraprofessionals. Next y«»ar 
it will add courses^usin'g the E.S.L. approach. Vietnamese students at • 
the schoof are highly motiviited to learn English and the app roach being 
used with them introduces English earlier than in other programs. 

: ■ . . < ? /■\: -^^^^ 

At Columbus High School the E.S.L. teacher decides at the end 

' - • ■ ■ r . ■■■ ■ - ■. ■ \ ' , - 

of theVear wheifher a student requires additional Engl Ish-lan^^^ 

training. It is possible to mainstream a student in xpntent area while 

istill taking E.S.L. This year the E.S.L. program funded under P. S.E.N. 

had three levels^. The school has jssigned a^ tax-;Jevy position to add a 

fourth level for next year. This will be a transitidnal class in E.S.L. 



reacting. 



diition^ there are reaui red.' courses like gym and industrial 



In addition i there are required,' courses like gym and 
arts 'offered only in the mainstream'. Each semester dvery bilingual 
program. student takes at least one Mainstream, classi. Table 10 lists 
the mainstream classes in eafch school; .if>> which project students were 
enrolled this year. " ' i \ 



TABLE 10 , " > 

Mainstream Classes in Which Project Students are. Enrolled. 



School 



Theodore 
Roosevelt 



Christopher 
Columbus 



' Joh;i F. 
Kennedy 



^Course | 



Number of 
Students [ 



Criteria for 
Selection 



MY;1,2 ' 3 

MB 1.2 17 

MC 1,2 33 

ME 1,2 7 

MD 1,2 3. 

SC 1,2 11 

SCIM 1,2 7 

SB 1,2 7 

• HG 1 14 
HG 2 ' '9 

HQ 3- , 5 

-HAIM • 6 

HCIM _ 4 

HA 2 M 2 

AR 1,2 , 120 

OT 1,2,3,4. 90 

UR, UG, US 125 

PS, PF 1-7 lis 

IP 1 4 

EG 3,4 8 

ER 81 4 
ET 10 ^ • 10 
EM 5,6,7,8 — 16 

EE 5,6,7 7 



Math 
Music 
Hygi ene 
Gym 



1 
8 
5 
1 



Music 

Art 

Gym 



50 
50 
50 



Required 
coj^ses 
not 

available . 
in 

bilingual 
program. 

Based on 
LAB scores'" 

and 
teacher 

recommendations. 



Required 
courses vnot 
available In 
bilingual . 
program 



Required 
courses fiot 
available in 

^biljing^^ * 
program^ 



,A11 classes meet for five periods a Week- 



^ V./ NON-INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT ' ' . , 

■ ....■;*■■'■.. ■ ' ' 

CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT '* ; 

Two separate needs exist inthe area of curriculum development: 
one for basic materials used in regular classroom work; the other for . 
materials for the career resource center. The first is the responsibility' 
of the bilingual programs where the project students are placed. Re- 
sponsibility for the second is assjimed in the Project A. B.C. proposal. 

' Project students at Kenneldy High School attend classes where 
the' curriculum is already well -developed. At Columbus High School the 
■bilingual program is new and; its curriculum is not yet complete. The ' - 
A. B.C. resource specialist is providtng some help hiare. Since Roosevelt 
High School is dealing with a new language group, the curriculum fieeds^ ' 
here are in both areas.^'lliX^year, Project A.BiC. had the only Viet- / . • 
namese-speakihg teacher in the school ; therefore, the resource specialist 
has been helping to locate and acquire materials. These have been obtained 
from a-Chinatown store which carries materials in Vietnamese^ and from the 
Center for Applied Linguistics. , The resource special ist ^developed addi- 
tional materials for use in various classes and translated the terminplogy 
4Dr physics and ancient civilization courses. • v * 

- ■ ^ ' ' . " ■■^ : ' : ^' : 

ftowever^ the project's remaining curriculum development function 
is to establish a career resource center at each site. 



SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 

At Kennedy High School two bilingual counselors , work with. 

Students on programming and vocational guidance. A family worker makes - 
-^ome contacts with the help of the project resource specialist, who ' 
handles .trome contacts for the project students. Roosevelt High School _ 
provides the services of a guidance counselor and a grade advisor. -The 
project resource specialist has become a focal point for the students " 
since she speaks Vietnamese. At Columbus, students have the regular. 

counselor and the project resource specialist. 

. ^, , ■ ; ■ ■■- 

"project A. B.C. staff helped with extracurricular activities ^ 
■■• ■ ^ ■ ■ , . .. ■ ■ 

such as organizing the Indochinesp club at Roosevelt, financing a Spanish 

theater, outing for Kennedy students, and sponsoring a trip to Washington, 
b.C. for* stud'ients and parents. 

Career-oriented activities are organized iat each school: the 
Italian Institute sent a staff person to Columbus )to make a presentation 
on. careers in computer programming; an after-school course Is being 
Organized at Roosevelt on business machines and record-keeping using 
resources from the TOLLEPS prog ram 'at the Board of Education. 'Each , - 
school has a career'day. At Kennedy this.year, Spanish-speakingrep- . 
resentatives came from Annapolis, Hostos, and Lehman colleges. - _ 

Role of The Resource Specialist ^ / ' 

. ■ J^tfhe resource specialists are scheduled to work weekly on student 
advtSing," eurriculumidevelbpment, parentTCommunity contacts, and resource . 



fcenter development. At program review t'ime, these resource specialists 
had been on the job for three mooths; In that" short time they had provided 

.ample services. , 

'During the week that the program was visited their schedules 
were as^ follows: 

The Vietnamese resource specialist was tutoring eight students^ 
recommended by qlassroom teachers on an individual basis at scheduled ^ 
times. One was being. tutored in math, the others in languages In^addition 
the specialist was arranging for job applications for the Neighborhood^ 
Youth Corps program. She helped students fill out the forms, prepared 
them for interviews, and planned to follow each case to conclusion. 
She also worked wjth the Jridochinese club which elected officers during 
this week, a^nd began working on club rules and regulations,^ Club members 
>rere organizing a parents' day activity for the end'df 'the year. On 
Saturday the speciali.st accompanied, students and parents on, the project- 
sponsored trip to Washington. . 

- The secohd resource teacher is from Italy, and also speaks 
Spanish and Albanian. ^ This week she was preparing materials for the 
school newspapier to be. distributed to parents, organizing students and 
parents for the trip to Washington, and preparing for in.iDpen house at 
Bronx Community College. , Earlier in the month she had, arranged for 
members of FIAME (Forum of Italian-American Educators) to participate 
in the Italian cultiireweek afthe school. Other projects incl-ude'd " 



working, with the American studies teacher in adapting curriculum materials 
for Italian students and working with the "guidance^counselor on programs 
for project students. . : 

STAFF 'development 

At Kennedy High School all teaching staff have at least Master's 
degrees in their fields. The average staff experience is oyer ten years. 
Staff members attend monthly meetings with the department, chairperson to 
discuss administrative and, educational topics. This staff also attends 

an annual three-day conference; this year's topic was dyslexia, 

■ ■ ' • ■' ■ . ' . . . . t) 

Although the staff at Columbus High School has considerable 

teaching experience, they are less experienced in bilingual settings.* 

This is the first and only Italian bilitigual program in the Bronx and 

it is new. Staff members are licensed in Italian and are fluent in the 

language. 

This: year the Columbus High School staff participated in a 

variety of workshops and sem'inarsr the bilingual and Italian-studies 

.. ■ ■ ' ** . . . ' • .' 

faculty attended a presentation by a visiting professor on Italian, artists 

and their contributions to Washington, D,C°.; five program staff attended 

two career education workshops at Hunter Col lege; four program staff . 

attended a session at-N.Y.U. on Italian bilingual/bicultural education. 

Jhe resource specialist had two sessions with the Hunter College bilingual 

staff at the Institute Itallano di Cultura. . 

Table 11 gives the characteristics of the project's staff. 



TABLE 11 
Project Staff Characteristics 



Function 


Degree 


Certification 


Language 


Project D1 rector 


M.S. 
P.O. 


* Biology, Christ ry 
General Science 
Adm. & Super. ; 
Dist. Admin. 


Bilingual /Italian/ 
Spanish 


Resource Specialist 


M.A. 




Bilingual/Italian,. 
Spanish, Albanian 


Resource Specialist 




French ^ 


B11 Ingual /Vietnamese 


Educational Assistant 






Bilingual /VI etnamese 


Educational Assistant 


a. A. 




Bilingual/Italian 



PARENT/COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT ' ' . 

The project encourages parent participation. Each schobl sends 

... . ■ ' - . ' " . . . " ■ ■ 

out information to parents in the native language. The staff reports 

that when parents are called into the school they respond well. « 

The trip to Washington, D.C. was considered a success and 
attracted a good number of pa/ents. The Indochlnese club's planned end- 
of-year fair will serve to encoqrage parent participation in other project 
activities. At the Columbus open house, a parent offered to recruit , 
other families into the program, and several (depressed InWres^ 
advisory committee. The project director is working With t;he Enrico 
Femi Center on a jointly-sponsored E.S.L. class at the Centier for next 
year for which the project will supply the teacher. Fermi is accessible 
-t<r:parents-ofH>0th- Roosevelt and Columbui students. 
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Next year the project expects to have parent participation i'n 
E.S.L. classes and the Parent Advisory .Committee. * <> 

AFFECTIVE DOMAIN -^- _ < 

At Roosevelt High School daily attendance in the school as a 
whole is 64 percent; in the bilingual program it is 88 percent; in the 
,:Vietnamese component it is 99 percent. Vietnamese students~show a desire 
to learn, ask for homework every day,' and give up free time to go for 
tutoring.. They also utilize school services such as the breakfast program. 
So far, there have been no discipline problems in the group. 

At Kennedy, school-wide attendance is- 79 percent; in the bi- 
lingual program it is 96 percent. On April 6, the .day of a freak 
snowstorm, the bilingual classes were full. Each month awards are given 
to three or four classes for excellent attendance; one or more bilingual^ 
classes always receive these awards. At Columbus, one student won fjrst 
prize this year in a poetry contest for native Italians sponsored by 
. lona Col legev^ Another student was accepted into the p re-pharmacy program 
of a local college. 



. VI. FINDINGS : ■ ■■ .: 

■• ■• v*. ■ . , ;• •• v' 

ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES. INSTRUMENTS. AND FINDINGS 

The fbllowin q section p re spnts the asspssmpnt Ins t nmipnt.s and 

procedures, and the results of the testing to evali^ate student ach leye- 
menrin 1981-1982. Students were assessed in English-language develop- - 
ment, growth in their mastery of their native language, mathewaiics, v 
social studies, science, cultural heritage, and attitude toward school. 
The following are the areas assessed and the instruments uied: 

English as a second "language — CREST (Criterion 
Referenced English Syntax Test , Levels I,. II, III) 

Mathematics perfonnahce— Teacher-made tests * 

f Science performance — Teachep-made tests ; 

Social studies performance-- Teacher-made tests 

Native language arts performance — Teacher-made tests 

Cultural heritage — Staff-developed scale 

Attitude towards school — Staff-developed scale, 

I Attendance — School and program records 

The instrument used to.measure- growth-in-English..Unguage-was-^- 
the Criterion Re fBrenced Engl ish Syntax Test (CREST), which etests mastery 
of specifid syntactic skills at three levels. Material at the beginning 
and tntermedi ate 1 evel s of the CREST is broken down i nto 25 objectives 
per level, such as present-te^S^T'orms of the verb "to be" (Lfevel I), 
or possessive adjectives and prdnou^^ II). Materials at the 

advanced level (Level III) is organized into 15 objectives, such as 
reflexive pronouns. At each level , students are asked to complete four 



items for each objective. An item consists of a sentence^f for which 
the student must supply a word or phase chosen from four possibilities. : •' 
Mastery of a skill objective is determined by a Student's ability to ; 

-arnswr-at-^ast-three^ t oT fuui ; ita ii s cu r' retlly> ^. ■ , : ■ , 

This report provides information on the averagie number of V V , 
objectives mastered," and the average number of object iv^es mastered per 
month of treatment by program students who received title I E.S.L. in- 
.struction in fall and spring semesters (Tables 12 thrbugh-16). Informa- 
tion is provided oh students' performance at the various grades and test )4 
levels. Since most of the Italian-speaking participants at Christopher 
Columbusower? selected after January I982i CREST data are .reported for 
this school* for the spring semiBster only. " ^ ' 

ftates of success of students in mathematics, science v social 
studies, and native language. arts courses taught in the bilingual 
program are^reportied by school , sub ject' area, grade, and by J anguage j^^ 
appl icable (Tables 17 through 22). theje tables contain the numbers 
of students reported as taking the relevant courses; t hie number ^^^^^r^^ 
to have passed, and the percent passing for fall and for spring cou^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^3^^^ 

students' perfonnance on a staff-'devel oped scale of knowledge 
of their cultural heritagej is presented by school and grade for the4 y v i 
spring semester in Table 23. Improvement in students' attitude toward 
school, as measured by a staff -developed scale, fs reported In Table 24. ^ 

* ; - • / - 

Native-language performance at Theodore Roosevel t/Was not reported 
since there was no instruction' in. this area di/rlng the; first year 
of the program. . . / ' ; 



Comparisons of the attendance rates of program participants with? 
those of the, schools as a whole are presented by language ig^ Tables V , 
25, 26, and 27, These tables contain average rates, for the schools and ^ 
-f (w-^e-var4t»us^part+ctpant-9roups , the percent d1 f f erences between each , ; . ; , 
program and school rate, values' of the 2 statistic, andvlts levell of^ 
statistical significance. 
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TABLE .12 



Performance of students at Theodore Roosevelt High School High School Tm on the • • • 
Criterion Referenced EnglisK Syntiix Test (CREST); Average Mastered 
by Grade and Test Level (E.S.L. Title I Vietnamese-Speiiking Stude^^ Fall) - 



Average 
Months of 
Treatment 



LEVEL I 



LEVEL i r . 



LEVEL III 



Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
N Pre Post . Gain 



Gain/ 
Month 



^ Averagfe Number of t ' ' 

, Objectives Mastered Gain/ 
N -r: Pre Post Gain Month 



I Average NuiRber of • 
f Objectivesfs Mastered 
N Pre : ■ Posi :-^^ 



r^*.' " ;• /Average's, 
Gain/ Cv n Objective 

' Month.--;-"': -^N.-ii-Gaiii^f] 



3.4 ' 20 8.8 16i3 7.4 2.1 
3.4 - 13' 9,0 17.3 8.3 2.4 
3.4 ' 2 19.0 21.0 2.0 . 0.5 



3.4 



13;0 ■ 21.5;, ■■8.5'^-"-- -2.5 " "7 ''2 ^ -.ixlA^rU^^ ^/''^'M^iS^^. 
16,3 22.0 y S.^ US ' ^■■'■^12.P^^13^^^^ 



1 19.0 23.0 4.6 1.1 



35 ♦ 9.4 16.9 7.4 2^ 19 ^.S 2i;8 6.S 



2.0 



•'ll'.5^'.i2.8 \ 1.3 ' ^ 'p;3;; :^'i-w^'^!^-y6a^^^ 



Number of objectives for each level: Level I (25). Level II (25); Lev<n (^5).^^lY ni^ 
at the first decimal place. : ■■■■-.^'^x- 



In general^ students mastered 1.9 objectives per month of instruction. These results $ufi)ass;th^^^ 
of one objective per month of instruction set as t)he program objective. ^ / . . : 

.The criterion of success was surpassed; as g^s. by alT^ 
Level III. 



Tor some groups, gains may appear depressed as a result of high pre-test scores, 



1'8 
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TABLE 16 

Perfonwnce of Students at John F. Kennedy High School Tested on the 
Xriterlon Referenced English Syntax Test (CREST): Average Huwiber of Objtjctlves Mastered 
by Grade and Test Level (E.S;L. Title I Spanlsh-Spealcing Students, Spring) 



LEVEL I 



LEVEL II 



LEVEL MI 



Average Average Number of Average Number of 

Months of Objectives, Mastered Gain/ Objectives Mastered Gain/ 

de Treatment ' N Pre Post Gain Month N Pre Post Gain Month 



Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered Gain/ 
N Pre Post Gain Month 



f 5.1 


7 


6.8 


13.5 


6.7 


2.0 


3 


16.3 


19.3 


3.0 ; 


0.9 


4 


ib.o 


11.7 


1.7 


0.5 


1^ 


4.5 


f 3.2' 


7 . 


14.7 


20.7 


6.0 


1.8 


7 


13.5 


12.8 




-0.1 


1 


14.0 


14.0 


b.o 


0.0 


15 




3.2 












4 


B.i 


16.7 


8.5 


2.6 


4 


9.5 


13.2 


3.7 


1.1 


8 


3.7 


AL - 1.2 V 


14 


10.7 


17,1 


6.3 


1.9 


14 


12.6 


15.3 


3.2 


0.8 


9 


10.2 


12.6 


2.4 


0.7 


37 


6.( 



;e. Number of objectives for each level: Level I (25). Level II (25). Level III (15). All numbers.are trun^:ated 
at the first decimal place. , 

.Again in the spring. Spanish-speaking students, in general, surpassed the criterion set as the program objective 
(one objective mastered per month instruction). . 

.Ninth- and tenth-grade students at Level il, and eleventh-grade students at Levels II and III met and surpassed 
the program criterion. 

.The unusually low gains for grade 10. Level 11 students (-0.1) depressed the total gains at Level II. 
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,:; ■ ;, -TABLE-ie; . ■ ■ '•, 

Number and Percent of Vietnamese-Speakllig Students at Theodore Robs eyelt 
High School Passing Teacher-Made Examinations in Content -Area Sub j by Grade r 
^ and Language of Instruction, (Spring) , ' 











ENGLISH 


/' 






VIETNAMESE/ENGLISH* 




Content 
Area 


Grade 


N 


flumber 
Passing 


Percent 
Passing 


- N 


Number 
^ Passing 


Percent 
Passing 




Mathematics 


9 
10 
• 11 


6 

12 
11 


6 
11 
10 


100.0 
91.7 
90.9 


56 
27 

- . 4 


49 
25 

; 4 


87.5 
92.6 
. 100.0 : 


62 88;7^ 
39 •92.34; 

15 ":93fd'# 


TOTAL 




29 


27 


93.1. 


87 


78 


89.6 


115 • ■gii.fl 


Science 


9 
10 
11 


5 

10 


5 
9 


100.0 
90.0 


6 

10 
4 


■ . 6 ■ ■• 
10 

'4 ° 


100. 0 
100.0 
lOd.O . 


■"■el "ido.Wl 
15 100.04: 

14 ' ■: v;92i8^ 


TOTAL 




15 


14 


93.3 


20 


20 


100.0 • 


■-■ ■:.35 L,. 97;.p^ 


Social Studies. 9 
10 
11 


12 
21 

^ 13 


10 
19 
12 


83.3 
90.5 
92.1 




12--'"'.-^1.8'3v3'5 
21 90.5A 
13 92.3:> 


TOTAL 




46 


41 


89.1 




V*"'' 


v. ■ • - . ■ -. 


46 , ^sg.ill 



^Classes conducted by English-speaking teacher assisted by -Vietnamese-speaking paraprofessiona|. 
.In the spring, students surpassed the criterion set as the program objective (80 percent J 



passi ng rate) in every content a rea and at each grade 1 evel ,• regardl ess of the 1 anguage 
of Instruction. , r^^ , 



.'■■■/■'ii-i 
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(i • _ Number" and Percent of Spanish-Speaking students at John F 

High School Passing Teacher-Made Exaniinations in^^^C^^^^ - 
' by Grade and Semester " 







^ tit J 

FAL.L ■ 












TOTAL li 


(Content 
Area 


.€rade 


/n 


Number 
Passing 


Percent 
Passing 


N 


Number 
^ Passing - 


Percent 
Passing 


N 


Percent 
Passing 


Hathematlcs 


9 
10 
11 


12 
16 
7 


7 

15 

" 5 


. 5.8.3' , 
d3.8 
71.4 


16 
22 
10 


.il-;:.:' 
- 15 : 
8 


^ ■ ■ ■ 

68.8 
68.2 ' 
' 80.0 


28;. 

38 

17 


76.0 


TOTAL 




35 


27: 


77.0 ^ 


' 48 


■ ' 34' ■ , 


71.0 


83 


73.o| 


Science 


9 
10 
11 


4 

9 
3 


3 
9 
3 


75.0 
100.0 
100.0 


3 
11 
4 


■ ■ - 21 

11 ■•• 
. 3 


66.7 ' 
100.0 
75.0 


7 
20 
7 


71i0j 
100.0 
86.0 


TOTAL 




,16' 


15 


93.7 


18 


16 . r* 


89.0 


34 




iSocial Studies 9 
10 

■ 11 


1 

22 
8 


9 8 

' 18 
'8 


61.5 
• 81.8 
100.0 


16 
23 
10 


14 

18 
9 


87.5 
78.3 
90.0 


'AS 
18 


76.0. 

91.0; 

94,0 


TOTAL 




43 


34 


79.0 


49 


41 


84 


92 


82.0 



— : ~ ~^ ' ■ • " ^ • ; ■■ • \ o 

^Classes taught entirely In Spanish with Spanish materials. . 

.The program objective of an 80 percent passing rate in content-area subjects taught in . 
Spanish was attairfd overall In science (91 percent) and in social studies (82 percent). ;. 



TABLE 20 (cqntiriued) 



.The highest passing rates were reported for students In both fall and spring science 
courses (93.7 and ^89 percent, respiectlvely). ^ 

.In general » the lowest passing rates were recorded for grade 9 students. ^ 
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' ■ \, TABIC 23 • - 

• Number and Percent of Program Students improving on a , 
Staff -J)eveloped Scale of Knowledge of Cultural Heritage, 
By School and Gra^e (Spring) 



Scale: Knowledge of Cultural Heritage 



' ' - fiumber" Improving Percent Improving 

School Gr-ade N One Unit of Scale One Unit on Scale 



Theodore 
Roosevelt 


9 

io 

11 
12 


63 
42 
15 
1 


58 
40 
13 
1 


C7 

r? 


92.1 
95.2 
86.7 
100.0 


TOTAL 




121 


112 




92.0 


Christopher 
Columbus 
• * 


9 < 
10 
11 
12 


i 

2 ' 
4 ■ 


'1 
1 
4 




100.0 
50.0 
100.0 


TOTAL <■ • 




7 


6 




. 86.0 


John F. Kennedy 


9 

10 
11 


16 
24 

10_.,_ 


16 

19 

1- 10 




100.0 
79.2 
100.0 . 


TOTAL 




<j 

50 - 


45 




90.0 



.Overall, the program objective of 80 percent of the students 
improving one unit on a (five-unit) staff-developed sca«evOf 
knowledge of their cultural heritage was\achi8ved by studentsat 
all three program sites. 
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' ; . TABLE 24 
Number and Percent of Program Students Improving oh a 
, Staff-Developed Scale of Attitude Towards School, 
By School and Grade (Spr-f ng) 







Scale: ^ 


Attitude Towards School 




School 


Grade 


N 


Number Improving 
One Unit of Scale 


Percent Improving 
One Unit on Scale 


Theodore 
Roosevelt 


9 

1 n 
11 


63 

AO 

15 


42 
29 
11 


66.7 
69.0 
73.3 


TOTAL 




120 


82 


68.0 


Christopher 
Columbus 


9 
10 

}■> 


1 

2 
■4 


" 1 
2 

4 . 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


TOTAL 




7 


7 


100.0 


.lohn F, Kennedy 


9 , 
10 . 
11 


16 
24 
10 


15 
16 
10 


93,8 
6S.7 

ioe.;3 


TOTAL 




50 


ill 
41- 





.TitG program .objective of 80 percent of the students imf^zoving on& 
ijf it on a (five-unit) staff-developed scale of attitufly toward 
oxhool was met by students at Christopher Columbus a*;*-/ John F. Kennedy. 

.Only 68 percent of the program students at Theodom Roosevelt Im- 
proved one unit on the attitude scale. It shouUi be noted, however, 
that the 'initial rating of these students i 4 f?ot included in theseu-^ 

and, therefore, the small improvement m-f he due-toHrigti pre- 
test ratings. . _____ 
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. TABLE 25 

Significance of the Difference Between Attendance iPercentage 1 
of Program Students at Theodore Roosevelt High School 
and the Attendance Percentage of the School. 



Grade 


N 


Mean 
Percentage 


Standard 
Deviation 


9 


64 


' 98.7 


0.6 


10. 


42 


98.7 


0.5 


11 


15 


98.8 


0.5 


TOTAL 


12r 


98.7 


0.5 \ 

\ 



Average School -Wide Attendance Percentage:\^ 63.61 



Percentage 

Difference = 35.09 z = 6.44 p = .0001 



.The difference (35.09 percentage points) between the attendance 
of program students (98.7 percent) and the^tterrdance percentage 
of the school (63.61 percent) is statistic|fly significant at' 
the .0001 level. ^ - 

. • ■ . . ' : ^ " / - 

.The mean percentage was practically thfe same (98.7 to 98.8) for 
all grade levels. - 

.The standard deviation was practically the same (0.5 to 0.6) 
for all grade level s* This indicates that there are very few - 
students who do not have a high attendance-ratevr' 



TABLE 26 

Significance of the Difference Between Attendance Percentage 
of Program.Students at Christopher Columbus High School and 
the Attendance Percentage of the School 



Grade 


/ 
/ ■ 

/ N 


Mean 
Percentage 


Standard 
Deviation 


10 / 

/ 


1 


,96.4 


0.0 


/ 

11 

/ 


1 - 


88.7 


0.0 


/l2 


3 


-.- 85.6 


6.5 


TOTAL 


5 


91.3 


7.4 



/ Average School-Wide Attendance Percentage: 74.6 



Pe rcent age 

Difference = 16.7 z = .7767 p = .2206 



.The average attendance for all program students at Christopher 
Columbus High School (91.3 percent) is 16.7 percentage points 
higher than the average school -wide percentage of^4^^rcent 

.The highest mean attendance percentage (96.4 percent) is 
recorded fqr_the tenth'^grade. The attendance rate decreases 
-as grade Tevel increases. - _ 



.It should be noted that the total number of scores reported 
is extremely small (5). 



TABLE 27- 

Significance of the Difference Btetween Attendance Percentage 

of Program Students at John F. Kennedy High School 
^ and the Attendance Percentage of the ■School 



Grade 


N 


- Mean 
Percentage 


Standard 
Deviation 


9 


16 


■"■ .94.-4 


7.3 - 


10 


24 


97.1 


2.3 " 


11 


loj 


■ 97.3 


2.4 


TOTAL 


50 


96.3 


■4.7 



Average School -Wide Attendance Percentage:- 79.4 



Percentage ~ 

Difference = 16.9 z = 2.68 p = _^37- 



.The average attendance percentage for all program students at — 
John F. Kennedy High School (96.3 percent) is 16.9 percentage 
points higher than the school-wide attendance average of ^79. 4 
percent. The difference of 16.9 percentage points is statis- 
itically significant. 

.The highest average attendance was reported for grade 11 (97.3 
percent). : This was followed closely by grade 10 (97.1 percent). 

.The lowest average attendance was reported for grade 9 students 
(94.4 pecent). However/ the lowest attendance for those stydents 
is probably the result_of_a few individuals with extremely low 
attendance rates. This is supported: by the high standard deviation 
(7.3), which indicates some scores which diverge greatly from 

. the others. 



SUMMARY OF FINDINGS > 

English ' '''V ' /:, 

7 .' In general, the program objective of one objective mastered 

per month on the Criterion Referenced Engl ish Syntax Test (CREST) was 
met by the Spanish-speaking students in both the fall and the spring. 
In the fall, these students met the objective in all grades and levels, 
except at Level III. In the sprlrig, the objective was met only at 
Level I. - 

Among Italian-speaking students, thg. program objective of one 
objective mastered p,er month of Instruction was achieved in all grades, 
and levels in the spring, except for grade 10, Level I students-. " 

AitfbngjnetTiames^ 

TnWt^'thTfafl at all gracles and levels, except for Level III, and grade 
11 students tested with Level -I I. In the spring, the program objective 
was achieved in all grades at Level I and in grade 10 at Level II of 
the CREST. 

The failure of program students tested at Level III to attain 
the program objective may Indicate that It Is more difficult to make 
^ins at that level and perhaps the program objectives should be modified 
to reflect the students' ^actual potential performance. . 

Spanish - - 

Seventy-eight percent of the Spanish-speaking program students 

at John F. Kennedy High School passed teacher-made tests in native 
language arts in the fall. The passing rate .increased with grade. Eighty- 



three percent of the pppgram students passed teacher-made examinations 
in th(8= spring, with the passing' rate ranging from a loj;/ of 78i3 percent 
in grade 10 to a high of 100 percent in grade 10. 

It alian \ \ 

All of the Italian-speaking program students at Christopher . 

Columbus" High School passed teacher-made native language'arts examina-. 

tions in both the fall and spring. . 

The program objective of 80 percent of the studer^ 
■^ne^it on a staff-develo^d^scale-oficrtowT^ their cultural 
-her1^1iigVlias"achieved by students atfall thr^e program sites. The 



greatest improvement was made by students .at Theodore Roosevelt High. 
School (92 percent), followed by students at John F. Ker^nedy High School 
(90 percent) and Christopher Columbus /High School (86 percent). 

CONTENT-AREA COURSES 
Mathematics / 

The program objective of an 80 percent passing rate was achieved 



only by grade 10 students in the fall and by grade grade IT students in 
tHe spring at John F. Kennedy High School. , 



Overall, the program objects grades in both 

English and bilifigual/ly-taught courses in both the fall and spring se- 
mesters at Theodore/Roosevelt High School. Ninth graders in bi lingual ly- 
taught classes in^ the fall were the only group which failed to meet the 
■objective.'' / '"■■'^^^ • 



All program student s iat Ch ri stopher Col mbus High School (N=4) ; 
passed teacher-made e)(ami nations in mathematics in both the fall and 
spring. - " ' 

Science 

- ^ The program objective of an 80 percent passing rate in science 
was met at John F. Kennedy tygh School in both the fall (93.7 percent) 
and the spring JSQ jeccent) semesters^""' 

"\ The program objective at Theodore RooseveTt High School was 
met in the fall only by grade 11 (English instruction)^ and grades 11 and 
12 (bilingual instruction);'all grade levels in the spring achieved at 
least an 80 percent passing rate. 

All of the program students at Christopher Columbus High School 
passed teacher-made examinations in science in both the fall and spring 
semesters. " = 

Social Studies . 

The program objective of an 80 percent passing rate in social 
studies was met by grades 10 and 11 students in tffe fall and by grade 9 
and 11 students in the spring at John F.Kennedy High School. 

The program objective was met by grades 10 and 11 students 
taught in English incthe fall and by all gfades taught ,in English in the 
spring at Theodore Roosevelt High School. T 

' The program objective was attaineid by all /gifades in both the 

fall and the spring at Christopher Columbus High* School. (All of the 
Students passed. ) -„ / 



In general, the passiig rate Yn all content-area subjects is 
lowest among grade 9 students and higRest among grade 12 students. 

AHITUDE TOWARD SCHOOL 

The program objective of 80-percent of the students impro^ving 
one unit on a staff-devel oped scale of attitude toward school was met 

■ , ■ * 

only by students at Chris1;opher Columbus and John Kennedy High School 
Since the initial rating of all program students was not included in 
the data reported, it is difficult to ascertain whether or not the small 
improvement of students at Theodore Roosevelt High School (68 percent) 
i.s due to scale "ceiling effects." * 

ATTENDANCE * . 

'- — ■ * "." '■, '(,- 

The attendance rate of program students at Theodore Roosevelt 
" : *• . 

High School (98.7 percent) was 35 percentage points higher than the 

school-wide rate. . T 

■ B 

- At Christopher Columbus High School, the program attendance 
rate was 16.7 percentage points higher than the school -wi de rate.^ It 
should beinoted that the number of students reported_(5) is extremely _ 
small. ^ ' $ ' 

\ The attendance rate of program students at John F.. Kennedy 
High School exceedied the school -wide rate by 16.9 percentage points. 



• VII. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Project A.B,C. has made great headway during its first year of 
inflementjition. Most of the organizational difficulties associated with 
new projects have been -sumiounted, and the program is focusing fu^^ ; 
attention on achieving its^goals and objectives. The combination of 
well established bilingual instructional programs, and specially funded 
supportive services for new arrivals will greatly facilitate the tran.si- 
tion process for these students at each program site. 

Curricula have been developed in the native language for courses 
in mathematics, science, emcLsocial studies at John F. Kennedy High School 
and Christopher Columbus Hi.gh School. However, becaiise the bilingual 
' program at Columbus High School is new, its curriculum is not yet complete. 
Because Roosevelt High School. did not have a. Vietnamese-speaking class- 
room tether, regular content-area'bhingual instruction was^^^^^^^^^^^^ provided 
as part of the program. However, Vietnamese-speaking paraprofessionals 
were assigned to those mainstream classes in mathematics, science, and 
social studies attended by Vietnamese students. The school is making 
I the necessary arrangements to provide Vietnamese-speaking teachers for the 
program in September. 

^ In addition;, the program is expanding its curriculum $o meet 

the needs of this new student population. ; While each of the schools 
is well under way in designing and implementing their regular classroom 
curriculum, the establishment of a career resource center ~at each site 
is still iff the very early stages. 
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Academic and career counsel/ing is-available to program |Students 
on a formal and informal basi$^ and career-oriented activities a^-e organized 
at each school. Parents have been successfully Involved with the program 
through meetings, programs, and field trips. Development activities for 
staff Include attendance at program and school-wi^ meetings and at career, 
education workshops. 

Overall, the performance of program students at all /schools was 
quite good In all areas including nati ^-language reading and! reading In 
English, in all content-area subjects, and attendance. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

On the basis of several site visits, classroom observations, 
interviews with program personnel, and, analysis of student berformance 
data, the evaluation team recommends that consideration be /given to the 



following: 



1. Emphasis should be placed on the development of the 
career resource centers at each site dur1ng|the 
second year of program operation. 

2. The program should attempt to-conpletely Implement the 
curriculum development component of the Italian bilingual 
program at Columbus High School by September. To avoid a 
duplication of effort the ppbgram might consider contacting 

— othec Italian bilingual programs (such as bt New Utrecht 
or Grover Cleveland High Schools) to discuss the 
Implementatloniprocess and problems encountered In develop- 
ing these similar curricula. 

3. the program should finalize its efforts tp develop a 
curriculum in Vietnamese and to locate Viletnamese-speaklng 
teachers for program students at Roosevelt High School 

as soon \as' possible. [ 

4. The program' should continue in its efforts to develop an 
instrument to measure native-language ability for 
Vietnamese"' students at Roosevelt High School. 



